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HE piece in which Mr. Irving appeared on Satur- 
day night was suggested by what has been not 
unjustly called the most lamentable of judicial mis- 
takes. In the evening of the “ 8th Floreul of the An. 
IV,” in plain English on the 27th April, 1796, the mail- 
cart from Paris to Lyons was attacked and robbed at a 
place called Le Closeau between Lieursaint (now spelt 
Lieusaint) and Melun, and the courier and the pos- 
tilion were murdered. Suspicion fell upon four men 
who had been seen in the neighbourhood on the 
same day, first going to Melun on _ horseback, 
afterwards entering an auberge at Montgeron, and 
finally revelling in a cabaret at Lieursaint. There had 
been only one passenger in the coach, and as he could 
not be found the police assumed him to be an accom- 
plice. Two days later five men quietly entered Paris 
on horseback, to be followed in an hour or two by 
the news of the robbery and murder. The police 
instantly set to work ; three of the party were arrested, 
and witnesses came from the district of Lieursaint to 
speak to the identity of the accused. Among the 
spectators at the first examination was Joseph 
Lesurques, one of the most esteemed citizens of Paris. 
The son of respectable parents at Douai, he had 
contrived by exemplary good conduct to gain 
important offices, and some judicious speculations 
with a little money brought to him as a dowry by his 
wife had proved so successful that he possessed from 
10,000 to 12,000 livres de vente. He had three chil- 
dren, one son and two daughters. The Court, therefore, 
were thunderstruck when the women belonging to the 
auberge and the cabaret alluded to pointed to him and 
declared that he was one of the four men seen on the 
8th Floreul at Lieusaint. The cross-examination to 
which they were subjected did not shake their testimony, 
and Lesurques was arrested, condemned, and executed 
in the Place de Gréve. The other accused men knew 
Lesurques was innocent, but could not say so without 
incriminating themselves. The truth was declared by one 
of them on the way to and at the scaffold, but it was 
then too late. Five years afterwards it was discovered 
that a terrible mistake had been made. The real 
culprit was one Dubosc, who bore so strong a resem- 
blance to the ill-fated Lesurques that it was almost 
impossible to distinguish one from the other, and who 
was executed for the very crime which had been laid 
at the other’s door. Lesurques was not the only 
sufferer by this fatal resemblance ; his wife and mother 
lost their reason immediately after his execution, and 
the whole of his property was confiscated accord- 
ing to law. The lawyers, fearing that a _ revela- 
tion of the truth would cast an_ indelible 
slur upon their profession, hushed up the matter as 
much as possible, nor was it until half a century had 
elapsed that Lesurques’ descendants obtained the pro- 
perty of which they had been so unjustly deprived. 

The efforts of the family to procure a reversal of the 
sentence naturally directed attention to the subject, 
the result being that a play thereon, entitled Le Courrier 
de Lyon, was brought out at the Gaité Theatre 
in Paris in the spring of 1850. The authors, 








| MM. Moreau, Siraudin, and Delacour, consulted the 


wishes of the family as to what the name of the 
principal character should be. “ We cannot but 
feel,” they replied, “ the liveliest gratitude for the in- 
terest you have throughout attached to our unfortunate 
ancestor, the unhappy victim of the most lamentable 
of all judicial mistakes. We do not hesitate for one 
moment in authorising you to give the real name of 
the principal personage.” How far the authors drew 
upon their imaginations in constructing , the piece may 
be very briefly indicated. Jerome Lesurques, the father 
of the hero, Joseph Lesurques, is the keeper of an inn 
at which the driver of the Lyons mail invariably stops 
to refresh himself. His business goes from worse to 
worse, and Joseph, accidentally apprised of the fact, 
goes to Lieursaint to draw him from his embarrass- 
ment. The old man being away from home, Joseph 
sets out on his return journey to Paris without seeing 
him, but leaves a well-filled purse on a table. 
Immediately afterwards the mail comes up, to 
be attacked by Dubosc, Etienne Courriol, and another, 
who attain their object by killing the driver. Jerome 
appears on the scene as the assassins are securing their 
booty. Dubosc fires at him, and the first act closes as 
the old man, perceiving by the flash of the pistol what 
he believes to be Joseph’s face, exclaims “ My son!” 
The second act is played in Joseph’s house in Paris, 
Rue Montmartre. The Lesurques of real life was but 
thirty-three years of age at the time of his execution, 
but in the play, for reasons which a dramatist 
knows best, he is put forward as the father 
of a grown-up girl, now on the point of being 
married to a_ certain M. Didier. The joy 
of the father at the prospect of his daughter’s happi- 
ness is very rudely checked. Jerome arrives with wit- 
nesses of the robbery and murder, one of whom is 
Joliquet, the gargon of the inn. The coolness with 
which Jerome meets his son, the bitter significance of 
his words as, avoiding a proffered embrace, he says, 
“T have received a wound,” is intelligible enough to 
the audience, however strange such conduct may appear 
in the eyes of Joseph. The latter is entertaining the 
magistrate of the district, and by way of accommodating 
his guest allows the depositions to be taken down 
there and then. Joliquet and others unhesitatingly 
identify Lesurgues as the leader of the band of 
robbers; his visit to Lieusaint, which he does not 
attempt to deny, goes to confirm the evidence, and 
the magisterial guest is reluctantly compelled to con- 
sider his host as under arrest. But far more damning 
testimony has yet to come. Left alone with his son, 
Jerome reviles him in the strongest terms as a would-be 
parricide, and, producing a pistol, entreats him to 
spare the family the shame of a public execution. 
Joseph, bewildered by the false accusation, and the 
manifest difficulty of rebutting it, is at first disposed 
to adopt the suggestion ;—he takes the pistol. Buta 
moment’s reflection convinces him of the folly of such 
an act. By destroying himself he will strengthen the 
presumption that he is guilty. No; he will die on the 
scaffold in order to have the satisfaction of protesting 
his innocence to the last. “Then I will act for 
you,” exclaims the father, snatching up the pistol 
from the table and pointing it at him. Ere, however, 
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he can fire, the door is thrown epen, and the magistrate, 
who has overheard the father’s words, and not unnatu- 
rally regards them ag proof positive of guilt, arrests 
Joseph in due form on the charges of robbery and 
murder. In the result, after some pathetic scenes. 
Lesurques is guillotined in the Place de Gréve, notwith- 
standing the exertions made by Jeanne, a cast-off 
mistress of Dubosc, to get his place supplied by the 
actual culprit. 

Le Courrier de Lyon, as will have been seen from the 
foregoing, is a melodrama of the most pronounced 
order, with nothing like novelty in the plot. Cases of 
mistaken identity have frequently been treated on the 
stage, from the days when the Maid of Palaiseau was 
sentenced to death for stealing an article which on 
inquiry was found to have been misappropriated by a 
magpie. However, the piece in question, being fairly 
constructed and written, met with very great success, 
for the unhappy end of Lesurques was once more a 
topic of general conversation, and crowds went to the 
theatre for no other purpose than to admire the art 
with which M. Lacressoniére played the dual characters 
of Dubose and the victim. Fora time, indeed, pieces 
turning on mistaken identity became quite the rage in 
Paris, and it is worthy of note that in the tragedy 
of Valeria, brought out at the Théatre Frangais 
in 1851, with Rachel in the chief part, the mis- 
fortunes of the Empress Messalina spring solely 
from her resemblance to the courtesan Lysisca. From 
Paris the rage quickly extended to London. One 
version of the Courrier de Lyon was played at the 
Standard Theatre as early as 1851, but a satisfactory 
adaptation of the piece was not to be seen until that 
prepared by Mr. Reade for Mr. Charles Kean was 
brought out at the Princess’s Theatre (1854). Here, 
as in all the other English versions of the Cowrrier 
de Lyon, Dubose is discovered in time to allow 
of poetical and dramatic justice being done to 
Lesurgues—in other words, Dubosc is marched away 
to execution, and Lesurques triumphantly restored to his 
family and friends. Mr. Charles Kean played the dual 
characters, supported by Miss Heath as Jeanne, Mr. 
David Fisher as Courriol, Miss Carlotta Leclerq as 
Julie, and Miss Kate Terry, then but a little girl, as 
Joliquet. The effective manner in which Mr. Kean 
played and contrasted the two characters has become a 
stage tradition. The Cowrrier of Lyons was produced 
in the same year at the Adelphi and the Victoria 
Theatre, the cast at the former including Mr. O. Smith, 
Mr. Paul Bedford, Mr. Parselle, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 

Under the new title of the Lyons Mail—a judicious 
alteration, by the way, seeing that the action is con- 
nected far less with the courier himself than the m«lle- 
poste he is in charge of—the drama was revived at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Saturday night with unequivocal 
success. The report that it has been revised by Mr. 
Reade for this purpose may at once be credited. Not 
to speak of various improvements in matters of detail, 
the scene between Lesurques and his father, hitherto 
omitted on account of the difficulty of finding an 
adequate representative of Jerome, has been restored. 
That the characters of Lesurques and Dubosc are 
unworthy of the talents of Mr. Irving is beyond reason- 
able doubt, and the substitution of the Cowrier of 
Lyons for Richard III. seems a retrograde step at a 
house which is now so honourably associated with the 
finest available interpretations of the “legitimate ” 
drama. However, the regret with which we heard of the 
proposed change has been largely qualified by the 
first performance of the play. Not only will Mr. Irving 
be relieved of the mental strain entailed by the repre- 
sentation night after night of most exacting characters, 
but his performance of Lesurques and Dubosc proves 
that his powers extend over even an wider area than 


has yet been supposed. The task he undertakes is by no 





means an easy one, The two charaeters are alike in 
face, but that is all. There are essential differences 
between them of a moral sind, firmly implanted in the 
nature of each. Through this ordeal Mr. Irving has 
passed with singular success. Nothing, in their way, 
could be more striking in themselves or brought into 
more vivid contrast than his portraits of Lesurques 
and Dubose, the one a man of warm heart and 
cultured tastes, the other a Bill Sykes of the most 
repelling type. The actor never loses sight for a 
momeut of the character he happens to be impersona- 
ting. His voice, his manner, his gestures, and even his 
tread of the stage impart the requisite distinctness to 
each of the pictures. His Lesurques is a man of refined 
bearing and address; his Dubosc a repulsive yet by no 
means unreal ruffian. Nor is this perfect individuality 
—a proof of no ordinary command over the resources of 
histrionic art—the only remarkable feature in the per- 
formance. The transition from tranquil curiosity to 
anguish as the witnesses of the crime point to him as the 
culprit is almost perfectly marked ; for pureand unaffected 
pathos the farewell Lesurques takes of his daughter as 
he goes out to the scaffold is equal to the somewhat 
analogous scene at the close of Charles I.; the speech 
in which he asks those around him whether an honour- 
able life has not left its mark upon his brow to establish 
his innocence is pregnant with dignity and feeling ; the 
mental conflict in the scene where old Jerome hands 
him the pistol could not have been better depicted, and 
nothing could be more powerfully realistic than 
his acting when Dubosc, half concealed behind a 


window looking on the Place de Gréve, gloats over the © 


preparations for the execution of his “double.” To 
sum up, Mr. Irving’s acting was original, forcible, and 
picturesque in a very high degree, and was marred far 
less than have been others of his impersonations by the 
peculiarities of speech and manner which he sometimes 
exhibits. That from the first he exercised a powerful 
influence upon the imagination of his audience was 
clearly apparent. From a few members of the company 
he received adequate support. Miss Isabel Bateman 
gave a robust representation of Jeanne; Mr. Mead is 
excellent as old Jerome; and Miss Virginia Francis 
infuses much pathos into her farewell tu her father 
and the appeal to the doomed murderer. 


Madame Adelina Patti’s rentrée at Covent Garden 
in the véle of Dinorah attracted a large audience, and 
she met with an almost enthusiastic reception. Her im- 
personation of the poetically-conceived heroine of 
Meyerbeer’s pastoral presents an exquisite combination 
of vocal and dramatic genius. Nothing can be more 
touching than her portraiture of the half-crazed girl 
wandering by moonlight amid desolate glens, one 
moment tearfully recalling dim reminiscences of bygone 
days, and next moment dancing and singing to her 
own shadow. The transition from a_half-demented 
state to the full recovery of reason is not effected by 
ordinary means. At times she appears to awaken to 
a faint consciousness, only to relapse again into her 
former state of mind; and her struggles to 
clear away the mists which obscure her intellect, 
mingled with the painful incredulity with which 
she receives the caresses of her repentant lover, 
enlist the sympathies of every spectator. Of her 
vocalisation it is difficult to speak without the risk of 
appearing hyperbolical. She is a consummate mistress 
of every department of the vocal art, and has the great 
and invaluable characteristic of spontaneity. When 
she sings, the listener might well believe the music to 
which she gives utterance an improvisation of her 
own, especially as her finished art dispels all appear- 
ance of effort, even in the most _ intricate 
passages. And yet there can be no doubt 
that the perfection to which her vocal powers 
have been brought is the result of long, patient, 
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and unremitting study; and youthful students 
should ponder the lesson to be derived from her career. 
The Goatherd was Madame Scalchi, whose beautiful 
contralto voice produced its customary effect ‘in 
“ Fanciulle che il core.” Mdlle. Cottino, who has this 
season shown marked progress, gave valuable aid as the 
‘emale Goatherd; Signor Marini displayed genuine 
humour in his impersonation of Corentino, and Signor 
Graziani repeated his familiar successes as Hoel. 

Dinorah was followed by Lohengrin, with Signor 
Carpi in the title-character, and Mdlle. Albani as Elsa. 
In this opera the Canadian songstress is heard and seen 
to great advantage. Her sympathetic and graceful 
style is well-fitted for the impersonation of Wagner’s 
poetical heroine, and she was especially successful in the 
scenes where Elsa, persecuted and unjustly accused, in- 
vokes the aid of that radiant knight whom she had 
beheld in her dreams; and, in the final scenes, where 
she destroys her newly-found happiness by seeking to 
know the previous history of her bridegroom, Mdlle. 
Albani not only acted with poetical sympathy of feeling, 
but sang in the most delightful manner. Her voice 
has greatly improved since she first came amongst 
us, and her upper notes are remarkably fine. In 
the unthankful réle of Ortruda, Mdlle. d’Angeri 
showed histrionie ability of a high order. The 
music of the part is unmelodious and fatiguing, 
both to singer and listener. Mlle. d’Angeri combated 
difficulties bravely, and her vocalisation would have left 
little to be desired had she been able to avoid the 
unpleasant tremolo which has in her case, as in many 
others, resulted from over exertion of the voice. Signor 
Carpi sang conscientiously, and his acting was both 
dignified and graceful. Signor Cotogni was the best 
Telramund we have yet seen, and Signor Capponi was 
excellent as the Herald. The difficult choruses were, 
on the whole, well sung. The orchestra was fully 
efficient, but on this, as on former occasions, the brass 
instruments were allowed to overpower the vocalists to 
an unpleasant extent. 

Don Giovanni was repeated on Friday last, with 
Madame Patti as Zerlina. The remarks already made 
respecting her vocal and dramatic genius, as exempli- 
fied in her impersonation of Dinorah, will apply with 
equal justice to her performance as Zerlina. Her duet 
with Don Giovanni, “La ci darem la mano,” and her 
two arias, “ Batti, batti, o bel Masetto” and “ Vedrai 
carino,” were warmly encored. The remaining cha- 
racters were allotted to the same performers as at the 
previous performance of Jl Don Giovanni. Lucia di 
Lammermoor was produced on Saturday last, with 
Mdlle. Albani in the title-character, in which she made 
a brilliant success. She was ably supported by the new 
tenor, Signor Gayarré, as Edgard, and Signor Graziani 
as Enrico, 


The only recent event of importance at her Majesty’s 
Opera was the production of Lucrezia Borgia on Satur- 
day last, for the renirées of Madame Trebelli as Maffio 
Orsini and M. Faure as the Duke Alfonso. Both artistes 
were heartily welcomed, and they subsequently justified 
the reception accorded to them. Madame Trebelli’s 
impersonation of Orsini is too familiar to need 
description, and it will suffice to say that in the “ Fatal 
di Rimini” and in the famous Brindisi, “ Il segreto 
per esser félice” this admirable artiste fully sustained her 
high reputation. M. Faure looked to perfection the Duke 
Alfonso. His singing is always in the highest degree 
artistic, and he not only made a great success in the 
scena “ Vieni la mia Vendetta,” but contributed inesti- 
mable aid in the concerted music. The Gennaro was a 
débutant, Signor Carrion, son of a well-known operatic 
artist. The new-comer has a pleasant but not powerful 
voice, and sings in good style. Before offering a defini- 
tive judgment on his merits we shall wait to hear him a 
second time ; but, so far as a first hearing may warrant 





the expression of an opinion, we are inclined to think 
that Signor Carrion will chiefly be available for “light 
tenor” parts. Last, and by no means least in any sense, 
the Lucrezia of Mdlle, Titiens claims mention. In this 
réle she has long been unrivalled, and appears and likely 
to remain so. Her powerful and her expressive acting 


“—_ her grand style of realisation produced their usual 
effect. 


If Mr. Chatterton’s present policy at the Adelphi—a 
policy which may be summed up in the one word, 
revival—could ever justify itself, it would certainly be 
when the astute manager is able to find so thoroughly 
suitable a subject for resurrection as is Mr. Boucicault’s 
Streets of London. This drama, founded upon MM. 
Brissebar and Nue’s Les Pawvres de Paris, had, as we 
know, a very long run at the Princess’s, where it was 
produced in 1864, And if a good cast, striking scenery, 
and a warm reception from a Saturday night audience 
indicate anything, then this should certainly be another 
long run for the melodrama at the Adelphi. Of the 
painful story of the play, a story effectively treated by 
an adapter thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism 
of his art, there is little now to be said. The con- 
trast between different orders of life in “ the great city ” 
is one which must always be telling, after a certain 
panoramic fashion, upon the stage; the tableaux are 
admirably chosen, and some of the characters are 
forcibly drawn. Of course all comes right in the end ; 
but it must be confessed that before this happy object 
is accomplished we have to watch plenty of misery, 
which is by no means pleasant to contemplate. But 
Adelphi audiences like to have their feelings 
harrowed, and the more abrupt is the step from 
the wretchedness entailed by successful villany to the 
noisy happiness of triumphant virtue, the more 
keenly is it enjoyed. Of course, all the old scenic 
effects are, by the competent aid of Messrs. Lloyds and 
Hall, reproduced. The cabs drive as of old along the 
Strand. Northumberland House is still seen upon its 
old site at Charing Cross. The fire in Pipemakers’- 
alley, Bedfordbury, again startles by its daring realism. 
For those who like to step in from the streets to the 
theatre to see more streets upon the stage, a better and 


’ truer series of living photographs could not possibly be 


provided; and if only on these grounds, the new 
Adelphi programme would really deserve the success 
which it is pretty sure to obtain. But the representation 
has some real value by reason of such acting as that 
displayed by Mr. S. Emery in Mr. Vining’s 
old réle, Badger. The clever clerk of Crawley, so 
unprincipled at first, and afterwards so energetic in the 
cause of justice, could scarcely be more earnestly and 
powerfully portrayed, for Mr. Emery is one of the 
players who invariably raise the dramatic value of any 
creation placed in their hands. Mr. Emery is an actor 
who has only himself to thank for the fact that his 
genuine power rarely finds full appreciation or obtains 
its fitting field in the drama of the day. Mr. 
McIntyre, always a villain with a vengeance 
upon the stage, is the felonious banker, Crawley, 
and if facial expression goes for anything, he is 
undeniably strong in his suggestion of thorough- 
paced scoundrelism. Mr. F. Moreland manages to 
make his mark as Puffy, the pieman, whilst Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon knows well how to bring out such interest 
as is possible from the character of Dan, the pieman’s 
son. Miss Hudspeth and Miss E. Stuart, Mr. J. G. 
Shore, and Mr. Vaughan prove useful in other réles. 
The programme concludes merrily with the ballet- 
pantomime, Robert Macaire, presented by those 
genuine mimes, the Martinetti troup. 


A revival very much of the Streets of London 
pattern is that with which Mr, Edward Righton, the 
comedian, has commenced the season of management 
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at the Globe Theatre. Whether he does not make a 
mistake in not leading off his experiment with some- 
thing fresher than After Dark remains, of course, to be 
proved. So far as the testimony of a Whit-Monday 
audience may be trusted, it would certainly seem that 
the choice is a wise one. If seems certain, however, 
that the stage of a theatre like the Globe is scarcely 
large enough to allow of full effect for one important 
phase of the drama—its scenic display. The famous 
train-scene appears sadly cramped ; the Elysium music- 
hall is a very meagre affair. The picture, however, of 
Bankside, Southwark, with its back-ground of moonlit 
river, and St. Paul’s from “over the water,” and its 
fore-ground of sordid human misery asleep almost swb 
dio, is at once artistic and striking, and it does con- 
siderable credit to Messrs. Gordon and Harford. Of 
the representation, the principal features are Mr. Ryder’s 
strong, if somewhat monotonous, performance as Old 
Tom, a character out of which, if we remember aright, 
Mr. George Vining made a great deal when the play 
was produced at the Princess’s; Mr. Righton’s capital 
sketch of the cunning little scamp, Dicey Morris, pro- 
prietor of a gambling-hell and a low music-hall ; Mr. 
W. J. Hill’s amusing cockney, Area Jack, and Miss 
Lydia Foote’s extremely pathetic heroine. Mr. Charles 
Harcourt is certainly not seen to the best advantage 
as the cool and reckless plotter, Bellingham, nor 
does Mr. J. Billington appear much at home 
as Mr. Gordon Chumley. Of the capabilities of 
Mr. H. H. Vincent, who, as George Medhurst, makes 
his début in London, it is perhaps too soon to pro- 
nounce an opinion ; but he appears to possess consider- 
able knowledge of stage requirements, though he is 
inclined to be stiff and hard. The piece went last night 
satisfactorily enough; but Mr. Righton will be wise to 
have ready some fresher attraction in order to give dis- 
tinctive character to his programme. His company is 
a strong one, and in a strong and suitable new drama 
should make its mark. Unhappily, however, we are. 
forced to admit that Mr. Righton might well find 
it hard to follow this hint, however desirous 
he might be to do so. 


At the Folly Theatre, a scarcely remembered transla- 
tion from the French by Mr. Buckstone, The Pet of the 
Petticoats, was revived last Saturday for the purpose 
of presenting Miss Lydia Thompson to her admirers in 
a new part, or, at any rate, in a part with which 
London playgoers are not familiar. The farce, whose 
plot strongly suggests that of Vert-Vert, depends for its 
subject upon the fun incident to the education in worldly 
wisdom of a youth who has been innocently brought 
up inaconyent. We may wish that Miss Thompson 
had followed up her comedy success in Nine Points 
of the Law rather than fallen back upon her happy 
knack of sketching boy-characters such as that of Paul, 
nicknamed Poll the Pet. But we must not withhold 
from her impersonation the praise due to its refined 
vivacity and its happy animation. As Monsieur 
Zephyr, the dancing-master to the convent, Mr. Lionel 
Brough is naturally able to provoke roars of laughter ; 
Mr. Edouin is the gardener Job, and Miss H. Coveney is 
Sister Vinaigre. 


In the entertainment offered at the Duke's 
Theatre there is a great deal too much of a 
Mr. West Digges, who distinguished himself some 
time ago at the Queen’s Theatre with a play called 
Fair France, a ghastly failure. Whether Mr. Digges 
did or did not write the original serio-comic drama in 
two tableaux, The Stage, we are not told; but as the 
play—if play it can be called—appears to have symbo- 
lical references to Mr. Digges’ own career, it seems fair 
to assume that it is from his fertile pen. He plays or 
recites the chief part in it, and he is announced as the 
author of the two pieces which follow, Forbidden Love, 





a three-act drama, and A China Wedding, a musical 
extravaganza. In the former of these, also, Mr. Digges 
assumes the principal réle, and the assumption is from 
one point of view sad, from another ludicrous. The 
piece itself, which is written in a manner alternately 
imbecile and bombastic, possesses no story to speak of, 
and has literally no dramatic value. The association 
of an artist like Mr. George Barrett with such a work 
is to be regretted; but Mr. Barrett’s misfortune in this 
respect seems to follow him. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Lost in London was produced at the 
Edinburgh Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Howard in 

the cast, before a large and appreciative audience. No 
greater contrast could well have been presented to 
The Great Divorce Cause, which was withdrawn on 
Saturday night. The Scotsman says that as Job 
Armroyd Mr. Howard appeared to considerable ad- 
vantage. Mr. Walter Bentley, now no stranger on the 
Edinburgh stage, appeared at the South-side Theatre 
a fortnight’s engagement, in the course of which, it 
would appear, he proposes to sustain a series of 
Shaksperian parts. Commencing with Hamlet, a réle 
he has assumed here before, “he in no way dashed, 
but, on the contrary, rather confirmed,” says the Scots- 
man, “the favourable opinion we formerly ventured 
to express as to his rendering of that exacting character. 


Altogether, the personation, while not displaying any ~ 


exuberance of power, presented many interesting and 
effective features; and, as an earnest effort to realise 
the character, well deserved the hearty reception which 
was from first to last accorded.” 

Mr. Edward Terry was at Liverpool, where his broad 
humour was heartily appreciated. His engagement at 
Belfast proved remarkably successful. “ The Captain 
Ginger of Mr. Edward Terry,” says the News Letter, 
“is as perfectly finished a piece of humour as we have 
seen on any stage. It is such a part as makes us feel 
that we should not like to see it represented by any 
other actor than Mr. Terry. It is not alone the irre- 
sistibly comic manner of the actor saying the words set 
down to be spoken by him, and the irresistibly comic 
situations in which the character is placed, that make 
up the perfection of humour of the piece; but in the 
by-play of the actor—in the motion of his head during 
a pantomimic conversation in these, and in many other 
apparently little points, was the true power of the actor 
displayed. Mr. Terry must remain without a rival in 
this part. He has certainly made it his own, and in 
point of originality and cleverness we have never seen 
it surpassed. Mrs. Edward Terry, as Lilian, acted with 
grace and ease.” Mr. Barry Sullivan and Miss Jennie 
Lee were also playing in Liverpool. 

Mr. Byron appeared at Bradford in Not Such a Fool 
as He Looks, and was very warmly received. Little 
Emly occupied the first place in the bills of the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow. Mr. Rowe’s Micawber was exceedingly 
enjoyable, though on the occasion of the “ valedictory 
address,” the modesty of nature, or rather the great 
absorbing powers of that gentleman, did not seem to 
be thoroughly appreciated, and the joke was a little 
too broad. Micawber, under a cloud, was irrepressible, 
and in the great volcanic eruption at the close he 
was simply indescribable. The conception of the 
character was admirably restrained in its extravagance 
and grotesqueness, and the temptation to mere cari- 
cature was skilfully repressed. Uriah Heep found a 
clever expositor of his °umbleness and concealed venom 
in Mr. Thorne, whose impersonation was marked by 
an exemplary discretion. Heep’s cringing and wriggling 
are generally too much obtruded, but in this case Mr. 
Thorne managed to qualify the fawning meanness of 
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the rascal with a certain snaky shrewdness and malice 
which invested it with a sense of danger. 

Miss Cavendish fulfilled a short engagement at 
Halifax, to be succeeded on Thursday evening by Miss 
Marriott. Mr. Collette and Mr. South’s company 
appeared at Birmingham; Miss Bufton at Blackburn ; 
Mrs. Stirling at Bradford ; Messrs. Pitt and Hamilton’s 
Company at Cardiff, in Les Danischeffs ; Mr. Duck’s 
Our Boys Company at Leicester; Mr. Williamson and 
Miss Moore at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester ; 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Norwich; the Vokes Family at 
Portsmouth, and Mr. Dillon at Rotherham. 





IN PARIS. 


—e«r—— 


HE admirers of the old “mythological and 
classical” drama of France—and their number is 
by no means so insignificant as has been supposed—are 
referring with obvious exultation to the effect produced 
by a performance at the last Odéon matinée of Racine’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide. The audience were deeply 
moved by the pathos of the tragedy, although each 
incident must have been as familiar to the majority of 
them as household words. There can be little doubt 
that Boileau did not exaggerate when he wrote of the 
first representation of the piece :— 


Jamais Iphigénie en Aulide immolée 

N’a couité tant de pleurs 4 la Gréce assemblée. 
Que, dans l’heureux spectacle 4 nos yeux étalé, 
En a tait sous nos yeux verser la Champmeslé. 


It must not be supposed that the audience at the Odéon 
last Sunday week consisted exclusively or for the most 
part of literary antiquaries and men of cultured taste. 
The salle was crowded with all sorts and conditions of 
men, from the “ famille aristocratique” to the owvrier and 
ouvriére. Indeed, the matinées of the Odéon Theatre 
are as popular with the intelligent working classes of 
Paris as with men of high attainments, and the repre- 
sentation of a work of one of the maitres of the French 
stage, such as Corneille, Moliére, Racine, and Voltaire, 
never fails to attract a good audience. That [phigénie 
en Aulide is not one of Racine’s greatest compositions 
must at once, we think, be admitted. It falls short in 
all material respects of Andromaque, Bajazet, Phédre, 
and Athalie. Nevertheless, the story is told with 
power and depth of feeling, and at intervals the poet 
surpasses himself in energy and beauty of expression. 
The tirade of Clytemnestre, in which occur the lines— 


Vous ne dementez pas une race funeste, 
Oui, vous éte le sang d’Atrée et de Thyeste, 


may be taken as a good example of this. It should be 
added that in the performance in question Mdme. 
Marie Laurent gave a vivid picture of the despairing 
mother, and that Mdlle. Volsy was graceful and pathetic 
as Iphigénie. 

The last new piece at the Ambigu, Un Retour de 
Jeunesse, is of a type but too well-known to Parisian 
playgoers of our time. The principal character is an 
avocat named Pierre Didier, the father of a girl 
just arrived at woman’s estate. Madame Didier has 
for some time been austerely pious, and now carries her 
piety to such a length as to keep her husband at a 
respectful distance from her. The result need 
hardly be stated. Mdlle. Séverin, a jeune premiere 
at a known theatre, is at loggerheads with her 
manager, and instructs M. Didier to take up her 
ease. The avocat incontinently falls in love with her, 
and if the lady saves herself from a fwux pas it is 
assuredly not through any fault of his. Mdlle. Séverin, 
perhaps, has been made wise by experience; she is 
already a mother, and her child is en nowrrice at 
Auteuil. The audience is at this point introduced to a 





wealthy American, by name Dixon, who offers to espouse 
the mother and adopt the child. “ Fortunate it is,” 
observes a Paris journalist, “that Columbus should have 
discovered a country from which excellent men come 
expressly to recognise the natural children of ingénues 
cle théatre.” M. Didier here comes toa noble resolution. 
Though more enamoured of Mdlle. Séverin than ever, 
he advises her to accept the American’s offer, which 
she does. Meanwhile, as it happens, the father of 
the child, a pianiste, is laying siege to the heart 
of M. Didier’s daughter, nay, endeavours to carry her off 
in order to obtain the consent of the family to the 
marriage ; and the avocat, recovering from his attack 
of jewnesse, makes up his mind to lead for the future 
an irreproachable life. M. Barbier was certainly ill- 
advised in treating this story as a drame, for the 
adventures of a quadregenaire with a girl like Mdlle. 
Séverin are ill adapted to that form of the drama, and 
the unfortunate avocat does not enlist our sympathies 
so completely as he would have done if the object of 
his passion had been worthy of it. On the other hand, 
the piece is well managed and well written. Mdlle. Lina 
Munte represents Mdlle. Séverin, and M. Montlouis the 
Avocat. 








IN VIENNA. 


———_*-4 


ig long series of jubilee performances at the Burg- 

theater has come to anend. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the series was that in celebration of the 
25th anniversary of Herr Baumeister’s first appearance 
on this stage. Falstaff, in the first part of Henry IV., 
was the character selected by Herr Baumeister for the 
occasion, and he played it ina manner worthy of his 
reputation. After every scene in which he appeared 
he was called forward, and at the end of the fifth act 


‘the applause was tumultuous, and continued till the 
actor came forward and addressed the audience in these 


words :—* I know not how to thank you. I came here 
a stranger, and now I can say with pride that I am one 
of your own townsmen. Grant mea continuance of 
your favour, and if I am spared to address you again 
after the lapse of fifteen years more, not in this dingy 
house, but in the splendid new theatre, may I be favoured 
by the presence of you all who have made this the 
happiest day in my life.” During the day Herr Bau- 
meister received many presents and congratulatory 
letters. The members of the Burgtheater presented 
him with a silver figure of Falstaff in memory of the 
oceasion, and the pupils of the dramatic school of the 
Conservatorium, at which Herr Baumeister is one of the 
most efficient teachers, presented him with a congratula- 
tory address. The Countess Schénfeld and Baroness Bruck, 
whose maiden names of Louise Neumann and Friederike 
Bossler occupy honourable places in the annals of the 
Burgtheater, were amongst those who sent congratula- 
tory letters to their old colleague. We have recorded at 
some length the graceful concomitants of a jubilee per- 
formance as they seem to us to throw an interesting 
light upon the manners and customs of theatrical life in 
Vienna. To turn to the ordinary performances at the 
Burgtheater, nothing worthy of notice has occurred 
during the past week except the appearance of Fraulein 
Kafka, from the Stuttgart Court Theatre. The youth- 
ful aspect of the new actress prepossessed the public in 
her favour, but the character of Ophelia, which she was 


' unwise enough to select for her début, was altogether 


beyond her powers. She seems to be suited for light 
ingénue parts, and should avoid more ambitious réles. 
This view was confirmed by her performance of Esther 
in Grillparzer’s fragmentary play of that name. In the 
passionate scenes she exhibited more violence than 
force. 
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At the Court Opera, Patti and the Italian company 
have been succeeded by Lucea, who is singing in German 
a short series of her favourite parts. Last week she ap- 
peared as Selica in Meyerbeer’s Afiicanerin (L’Afri- 
caine) which she sang in Italian at this theatre last 
year. The fulness and clearness of her voice and her 
very dramatic style of singing render her a favourite in 
Vienna. She was well supported by Herren Labatt and 
Bignio of the stock company. Her next part was Frau 
Fluth (Mrs. Ford) in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von 
Windsor (Merry Wives of Windsor), which she played 
with much genial humour, while she did full justice to 
the music. The Falstaff of Herr Scaria deserves a word 
of praise, more from a histrionic than a musical point of 
view. Lucca is attracting good houses, notwithstanding 
the warm weather which has at last succeeded the long 
winter. Of the performances on the off-nights we may 
mention that of Verdi’s Aida, in which Frau Wilt 
appeared in the title-role. 

The Stadttheater, which has of late devoted itself 
with success to modern comedy and drama, surprised 
its patrons last week by a performance of Schiller’s 
tragedy of Wallenstein’s Tod. Most of the actors were 
unable to do full justice to the parts entrusted to them. 
The only leading part that was satisfactorily filled was 
Schiller’s most poetical creation, Thekla, whose dreamy 
nature was well realised by Friulein Wewerka. The 
subordinate part of the Swedish Captain was played by 
Herr Glitz with a quiet dignity, which was very 
effective. Though the acting of the other characters 
left much to be desired, the audience yielded to the 
charm of Schiller’s verse, and were not niggardly in 
their applause. The Stadttheater has also departed 
from its usual course by adopting into its repertory 
Freytag’s old comedy of Die Journalisten, the repre- 
sentation of which was so incomplete and sketchy as to 
give it the appearance of having been insufficiently 
rehearsed. Of the long list of dramatis persone, 
Piepenbach, the wine merchant, alone was represented 
in a superior manner by Herr Bukovics, whose vigorous 
humour rendered the scenes in which he appeared the 
only really successful part of the performance. 

Last week we expressed our surprise that no French 
playwright had dramatised M. Jules Verne’s story of 
Michel Strogoff, wpon which the very successful play of 
Der Courier des Czar was founded. We have since 
learned that the Paris Odéon has accepted a dramatic 
version of that attractive story, intending to produce it 
during the great Exhibition of 1878. 





IN BERLIN. 


——— +e 


HE theatres are still pretty active here, though 
there are signs that the dull season is at hand. 

At the Residenz Theater, Herr Emmerich Robert’s 
engagement continues successful. He has been appear- 
ing in German versions of two French plays. The first 
is the well-known one-act drama Marcel, by MM. 
Sardou and Decourcelle. A word will suffice to remind 
our readers of the story of this cleverly constructed 
piece. A father, who has accidentally shot his only child, 
becomes mad from grief. His wife soon afterwards 
gives birth to another child who grows up to be so like the 
lost child that she succeeds in leading the father to 
believe that the accident is a delusion to which he has 
been subject during a long illness, and thus cures him 
of his madness, though the truth at last becomes known 
to him. Herr Robert played with much emotional 
power the part of the unfortunate father, which, by the 
way, is a favourite part of M. Febvre, now playing at 
the London Gaiety Theatre. Frau Claar-Delia, as the 
wife, whose grief for the loss of her child is merged 
in her sorrow for her husband’s sad condition, deeply 





moved the audience, and imparted reality to situations 
in themselves unreal and exaggerated. The minor 
parts were played in a manner that does credit to the 
Residenz Theater. The second piece, Er bezaubert, 
is a German version of Le Charmeur, a comedy in three 
acts by M. Louis Leroy, for which even the acting 
of M. Worms failed to gain favour when it was pro- 
duced at the Paris Gymnase. The leading idea of the 
comedy is not dramatic. The hero is a young man 
whose glance fascinates all on whom it falls. Herr 
Robert cannot be blamed for having failed to make 
much out of a part of this kind, though he did not 
show much discretion in selecting it. Fraulein 
Mathilde Ramm gave a very lively and graceful 
representation of the imgénue Renée, who loses her 
innocent heart to the fascinating hero. Two subor- 
dinate character parts, which are worked out by the 
dramatist with considerable comic power, found ex- 
cellent representatives in Herr Keppler and Herr 
Beckmann. 

At the Stadttheater, again, we find French pieces, but 
here they are played in the original language by a 
small company of four artistes little known to fame. 
The best known member of this little band is Mdlle. 
Marie Dumas, who gained some distinction in the 
spring of this year by the institution of Mutinées 
caractérisques at the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, 
where she produced French versions of English, 
Russian, and Italian plays. She is accompanied by 
M. Angelo and by two ladies of the name of Colombier, 
who have appeared with success in M. Frangois 
Coppée’s graceful idyl Le Passant, a piece which 


derives a special interest from the fact that it was in - 


it that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt gained her first great 
success on its production at the Odéon in 1869. Her 
Zanetto became quite the rage. That, however, leads 
us far away from Berlin and its Stadttheater. Mdlle. 
Dumas herself played with some cleverness a few solo 
scenes, and the pleasing little comedy Le pour et 
le Contre was agreeably rendered by Mdlle. Marie 
Colombier and M. Angelo. 

At the Ko6nigliche Schauspielhaus, Herr Miiller 
brought his short engagement to a close by a satisfac- 
tory performance of the title-role in the favourite old 
comedy, Der Vetter (The Cousin), by Benedix. He was 
followed by Herr Ottbert from the Schwerin Court 
Theatre, who opened his engagement in the part of 
Don Carlos, in Schiller’s tragedy of that name. This 
actor has a fine voice, and delivers Schiller’s verse 
with good effect, but his bearing is somewhat stiff and 
uneasy. In the earlier scenes of the play he was very 
successful, but in the great scene with Alba in the 
Queen’s antechamber, he failed to give adequate ex- 
pression to the passion of the prince. Herr Ludwig 
misread the part of the Marquis Posa in a contrary 
direction, displaying far too much passion in his first in- 
terview with Don Carlos, but he was very effective in his 
scene with the Queen. On the whole the performance 
pleased the audience, for with moderately good acting 
Don Carlos never fails to prove effective. 

At the Royal Opera, Fréulein Ottiker from the 
Mannheim Theatre has been appearing for a few evenings 
with a view toa more lasting engagement. Her first 
part was Gretchen in Gounod’s Faust. She has a 
voice of not very extensive compass and of no great 
power, but her intonation is pure, and her expression 
clear and distinct. She acted the part in a most 
pleasing manner, showing a perfect appreciation“of the 
inner nature of Goethe’s heroine; she was} much 
applauded. She next essayed Katherine in Goetz’s 
Widerspdnstigen Zihmung (Taming of the Shrew), in 
which she showed a rare appreciation of character, but 
was less satisfactory from a musical than from a 
dramatic standpoint. As Elsa, in Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
her third part, she did not quite fulfil the expectations 
excited by her two previous performances. 
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At the Wallner Theater, a few members of the 
Vienna Karl Theater, who are set at liberty by the 
continued success of Der Courier des Czar, have 
opened an engagement in Margot, die reiche Bickerin, 
a German version of Offenbach’s La Boulangére a des 
écus, a work new to Berlin. The libretto, which is 
from the pens of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, is very 
silly, and the music is not up to Offenbach’s usual level, 
which cannot be considered a very elevated one; but 
the exquisite drollery of Herr Eppich, the piquant acting 
of Fraulein Link in the title-réle, and the graceful 
appearance and clever singing of Friulein Finaly as 
Toinon, have gained for the piece a success altogether 
beyond its own merits. 

At the Woltersdorff Theater, too, we find a member 
of the same Vienna Theatre fulfilling a starring en- 
gagement. Herr Wilhelm Knaak was well known 
about a quarter of a century ago in Berlin, where he 
was a leading comedian at the Friedrich Wilhelmstiid- 
tische Theater. In 1853 he left Berlin, and settled in 
Vienna. He has now returned with his old comic 
powers unimpaired by the flight of time, and is play- 
ing in antiquated farces of little merit. 








IN AMERICA. 





B* the mail which arrived yesterday, we have received 
advices from New York to the 8thinstant. Miss 
Neilson reappeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on the 
night of the 7th as Viola in Twelfth Night. The New 
York World, in common with other papers of critical 
repute, finds considerable fault with the performance. 
That a fair face, a pleasing voice, and strict attention 
to experienced teaching would combine to picture for 
us a most sweet Viola was to be expected ; whether Miss 
Neilson possesses that genius that stamps its image 
upon a 7éle and associates the actress with the heroine 
remained to be proved. Miss Neilson will probably 
not live in memory as Shakspere’s Viola. At times 
she is Viola, the patient, loving maiden, whose love, 
perforce suppressed, finds moments to express its last- 
ingness and its self-conscious courage that fears to 
face no difficulties so hope may give it food enough to 
live on; at other times she is rather the charming 
Miss Neilson than the gentle Viola. The well-marked 
traditional fields for elocutionary display—for in- 
stance, “A blank, my lord, she never told her 
love,” &c.— and Viola’s address to Olivia when 
the latter confesses her love, were finely spoken 
and truly acted, and as much may be said for 
the scene in which Malvolio gives Cesario the ring; 
but these cecasional moments appear like brighter 
lights in a somewhat nebulous surrounding. We do 
not see a girl carrying against her natural will her 
lover’s burning love to another woman ; we have rather 
a pert and flippant page carrying a billet-doux where 
he himself might hope to profit. There is a slightly 
burlesquy air which is very charming in other places, 
but not in place here. We are oftentimes more 
inclined to think of the Prince Poppet of Mr. Planché 
than the Cesario of Shakspere. Miss Neilson does 
not appear to be in harmony with, or at least fails 
to express, the tender and beautiful poetry of the play. 
The Danischef's, at the Union Square Theatre, has given 
place to Smike. If there were no other source of 
pleasure in the play there is at least the satisfaction of 
seeing those old figures of Dickens’ creation step out 
of the shadow-land of fancy and take bodily form on 
the stage in their blue coats and bottle-green spencers 
as they lived. But the piece does a good deal more for 
us than that. It has two characters, John Browdie and 
Fanny Squeers, who will live in stage remembrance. 
It stereotypes some of Cruikshank’s best known wood- 





cuts ; it sails with commendable skill over the quick- 
sands of false pathos and extravagant humour which 
have swallowed up so many adaptations of Dickens, and 
it is acted with a very rare evenness and completeness. 
Mr. Boniface, who played John Browdie, struck the 
true note of his art with astonishingly unerring instinct, 
and Miss Sylvester, who represented Fanny Squeers, 
was a revelation, The last novelty at the Broadway 
Theatre, the Wonder Child, has not met with a very 
warm reception. It is of a fantastic and pantomimic 
character, unrelieved by many gleams of humour or 
fancy. Thestory is from the German, and is founded 
upon the legend of the Three Sisters, by Musceus. 
The Fifth Avenue company go on a “ starring” expe- 
dition this summer, Miss Fanny Davenport relying 
upon the Princess Royal, and Mr. Harkins in a new 
piece called Our Actors. 

Some very interesting events are reported from other 
places in the United States. Mr. Sothern achieved a 
remarkable success at the Arch-street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, in the Prompter’s Box, or, as he prefers to 
eall it, A Crushed Tragedian. “We want more,” 
says the Inquirer, “of Fitzaltamont’s rhodomontade, 
more of his poetical rhapsodies, more of his ‘ Ha, ha!’ 
quotations, for, as Mr. Sothern delivers them, exquisite 
is the humour of these things. Indeed, his imperso- 
nation in its entirety is most enjoyable, and a wonder- 
ful evidence of versatility withal. Anything more 
opposed to the Dundreary vein than the spirit of Fitz- 
altamont it would be impossible to imagine, yet Mr. 
Sothern plays the crushed tragedian with all the ease 
and highly wrought out detail which characterise his 
more famous performances, and of other réles there is 
scarcely a reminiscence. All the minutiz of the action 
are admirably conceived and executed. He walks 
across the stage as though wading through a sea of 
gore. He mutters to himself, ‘Ha, ha!’ and you 
know that he is vowing the deadliest vengeance in a 
mental parenthesis. He scowls, and it is plain that, in 
his idea, his frown is that of Olympian Jove. He flings 
himself into a chair or leans in despair upon the 
mantelpiece, or strikes an attitude in his seedy old 
frock coat as of Ajax defying the lightning, but in all 
things he is irresistibly ludicrous. And yet it is not a 
burlesque. One feels that the man is indeed in earnest ; 
that he thoroughly believes in his own powers, in the 
oppressive persecution of a cruelly unjust fate.” 
The Public Ledger adds:—* Although Mr. Sothern, 
crushed by harsh criticism, protests he never reads the 
‘newspaper ruffians’ rude remarks,’ yet some of his 
admirers who do read them will be glad to know that 
this amusing creation is destined to be one of his most 
famous characters.” Mr. John Brougham’s Slander ; or, 
the Iron Cross, has been produced at the Chestnut- 
street Theatre, but did not realise the expectations 
which the reports circulated by the indefatigable 
author had raised. The newspaper reporters at Boston 
have been unusually busy. The Advertiser, the 
Saturday Evening Gazette, and the Traveller de- 
nounced in the strongest terms the nature and the 
tendency of the entertainments offered by Miss Emily 
Soldene and her company; the manager of the theatre 
deprived those journals of his advertisements, and much 
hubbub ensued. In the end the company turned their 
backs upon what they ironically called the “ virtuous 
city,” to reappear in the beginning of the month at the 
Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia. The place of 
Genevieve de Brabant and other such works, in which, 
of course, Mdlle. Sara was one of the principal figures 
was taken by Richard IJ., with Mr. Edwin Booth as 
the king, and Boston playgoers were further com- 
pensated for the withdrawal of the Soldene company 
by the appearance at the Boston Theatre of Mr. Fechter 
in the Corsican Brothers. 

The failure of Booth’s Theatre was a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to the anti-theatrical party. 
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“ Mr. Booth,” says the Christian Weekly, “ built his 
theatre avowedly for the purpose of proving the pos- 
sibility of maintaining successfully a legitimate drama 
in New York city. He was reputed to be one of the 
finest living tragedians. His theatre was freed, as 
far as possible, from those incidental evils which have 
made the ordinary theatre a disgrace and a danger. 
The author most popular on his stage was Shakspere. 
No pains or expense was spared in auxiliaries. If ever 
a theatre was unexceptionable, it was Booth’s. Many 
who never went to any theatre went thither, either 
without scruple, or with scruples silenced and sung to 
sleep. Theological students went to study elocution ; 
deacons and elders to impart to their children a love 
for Shakspere. Here the drama was to be made the 
handmaid, if not of religion, at least of good morals. 
Here the precepts of humanity and philanthropy were 
to be preached through all the week. Here neither the 
French melodrama nor the shameless ballet should 
shock the sensibilities of the virtuous. 

“The result is bankruptcy ; the proprietor is insolvent ; 
the theater passes into other and less scrupulous hands. 
We do not exult; nay, such a failure is far more 
honourable than the ordinary theatrical success. But 
we can hardly err in drawing the conclusion that the 
hopes of those who aim to purify and preserve the 
drama are chimerical. The theatres live by the 
patronage of those who are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God; and even in such a metropolis as 
New York city there are not enough who desire a 
purified drama to keep one theatre from bankruptcy. 
The moral drama does not pay, and cannot be made to 
pay. The theatre that aims to educate the people 


can never permanently succeed unless it gets an 
endowment.” 





EN PASSANT. 


—t+oo—— 


DRAMATIC author who believes that he has been 

treated with gross injustice in a now well-known weekly 
paper recently heard with some incredulity a rather sur- 
prising story. “Truth, I assure you,” asserted his com- 
panion. “ Which truth do you mean?” he inquired. 
“* Heaven’s or Labouchere’s ?” 


THE result of Mdlle. Leonide Leblanc’s efforts to regain 
her position at the Comédie Frangaise was made known in 
Paris last week. Her reinstatement at one time appeared 
to be certain ; but ere long a formidable opposition sprang 
up, and more than one journal arrayed itself against her. 
At length, determined to know her fate, she went to see 
M. Perrin in the Rue Richelieu. The hopelessness of her 
attempt was immediately manifest. The concierge answered 
her questions with the most mortifying indifference. Picard, 
the huissier of M. Perrin, was polite, but very stiff The 
company assembled for the rehearsal of the Marquis de 
Villeiner abruptly disappeared. The actress at length 
found herself in the administrateur’s rooms. In good 
set terms, embellished, of course, with a profusion of 
flowers of speech, M. Perrin announced the determination 
at which the sociétaires had arrived. Her conduct had 
been such that they could not permit her to be a member 
of the company again. Mdlle. Leblanc, after a terrible 
explosion of anger, swept grandly out of the room and of 
the theatre, halting for a moment before the superb portrait 
of Rachel on the first palier, and exclaiming, 2 la sacon 
of Camille in Les Horaces— 


“ Frangais, l’unique objet de mon ressentiment ! ” 


If the sociétaires in a body had seen her at that moment 
they would have taken her back without hesitation. 





Amon the advertised list of convictions obtained at the 
instigation of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals we find five cases of setting on dogs to 
worry cats ; but not a single case do we find against any of 
that get-all-for-nothing class of theatre-goers who set on 


actors and others to worry theatrical managers for 
“orders.” It may be that this royal and tender-hearted 


society does not recognise the existence of such creatures 
as theatrical managers in its zoological survey ; or that it 
has never before heard of the above-mentioned practice of 
inflicting torture (in which case we make that illustrious 
body a present of the information); or that the punish- 
ment of this particular form of causing pain (which all 
managers feel when they either comply with the requests 
of the importunate, or are compelled, by the overcrowded 
state of their houses, to refuse to do so) might disagree- 
ably bring to light the peccadilloes of some of the 
foremost members of that right Royal and Christian 
Society; or it may be that so mightily high and eminently 
respectable a congregation of ladies and gentlemen considers 
it will be quite time enough to look into the case of 
theatrical managers when the poor dogs and cats have been 
attended tu ; even as the International Association for the 
Total Suppression of Vivisection are pleased to allow the 
many fully-reported cases of “cutting up” living actors 
and actresses by well-known dramatic critics to “ faire la 
queue” after frogs and rabbits. 


THE supper and ball given at the Thédtre de la Re- 
naissance in Paris on the occasion of the hundredth represen- . 
tation of the Marjolaine passed off extremely well. There 
were seventy-five guests at the supper, which was served on 
the stage of the theatre at 1 am., and which did no dis- 
honour to the house of Brebant. Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar 
was unfortunately prevented by illness from coming. 
Malle. Jeanne Granier, who had previously received from 
M. Lecocq an exquisite cowronne de flewrs, and from 
the choristes of the theatre a couronne d'or, was 
agreeably surprised, on taking up her table-napkin, to find 
under it a jewel case in violet velvet, with her monogram 
in silver on the lid. Inside it was a silver card case, 
finely chased. The directors had made her these presents 
in remembrance of the hundredth representation of the 
Marjolaine. The jewel case, of course, went the round of 
the tables, Mr. Albert Wolff, the art critic of the Figaro, 
slily writing on the ivory under the lid, “Souvenir 
respectueux d’Albert Wolff!” The cloth having 
been removed, the tables were transported to the 
property-rooms; M. Edouard Phillippe exhibited a few 
@artifice in the orchestra, and the company, with 
Mdlle. Granier at their head, danced until the sun was 
high in the heavens. 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent, who has recently taken 
up his abode in the city of brotherly love, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of Walt Whitman :—‘ When I first 
saw him he had one of his good spells on, and looked 
better than I expected. I think his health is decidedly im- 
proving, and he himself is more sanguine about it. His 
tout ensemble is strikingly Greek, both in mould of feature 
and form of head—a grandly Homeric one. He dresses in 
perfect taste—an ample grey shirt, collar of the shirt quite 
open, so that the long fleecy beard falls on the chest. The 
poet’s hands are finely formed, spiritual hands withal, 
giving you a magnetic grasp. He is fond of children, and 
his ways with them are charming; in this last respect 
he resembles Tennyson. Notwithstanding lameness, Mr. 
Whitman walks erectly, and, with the aid of a friend’s arm, 
gets along fairly well—a quarter of a mile at a stretch,” 
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Tue cloud which has hung over social Paris for the last 
fortnight or three weeks is passing away. The little puffy 
gentleman who writes “La Soirée Théatrale” for the 
Figaro — to speak more plainly, the Monsieur de 
VOrchestre—has returned to Paris from Italy, evidently 
in excellent health, and with a better knowledge of the 
Italian language, let us hope, than he exhibited in his 
point-blank refusal to leave the shores of the Adriatic to 
notice four new pieces at the Bouffes. During his absence, 
the “Soirée Théatrale ” has been written by “ Deux Petits 
Bancs,” who have now returned to their “chéres études.” 
To judge from their writings, their études are by no means 
of an innocent nature. 


“ How is it,” asks a correspondent, “that we never see 
Shakspere’s expression, ‘It’s an ill wind profits nobody’ 
quoted correctly? It is impossible to make it more terse, 
yet it gets most terribly mangled.” Our correspondent has 
just enough of learning to misquote. It is probable that 
Shakspere’s expression is never quoted that way because 
Shakspere never used it that way. In Heywood’s Proverbs, 
1562, is this: “It is an ill wind that blows no man to 
good.” Shakspere uses it in Henry VI., third part, 
act ii., scene v.: “Ill blows the wind that profits nobody,” 
—a change of form made for the sake of the metre. In 
Henry IV., part 2, act v., scene iii, Pistol says: ‘ Not 
the ill wind which blows none to good,” which is very 
nearly the popular form as given by Heywood. 

MapameE Lovise THENARD, one of the oldest actresses 
of the French stage, has just died. She was born in 
1793, and at the age of twenty appeared at the 
Comédie Frangais. Her mother had for some years acted 
there in Les Amowreuses, In the soubrettes of Moliére 
and the French comic-dramatist of the eighteenth century 
Louise Thenard appeared to considerable advantage, and 
her reverence for the genius of Rachel was such that 
she would play the humblest character in a piece in 
which the great tragedienne happened to appear. In 1857, 
after a representation of Le Sage’s Jwrcaret for her benefit, 
she retired from the stage, never having—why no one 
knows—attained to the rank of u soctétaire. 


M. Cotson, who about two years ago was compelled by 
an attack of paralysis to leave the stage, is also dead. He 
commenced his theatrical career in opera at the Thédtre 
Lyrique. There he “created” one of the parts in La 
Promise, and one of his songs— 


“ C’est ma veste, 
Fraiche et leste !” 


became exceedingly popular. The theatre having been 
closed, he went to New Orleans. On his return, he was 
engaged by M. Dormeuil, of the Vaudeville, where he 
debited in Manche & Manche. From that time he stood 
forth as an able and conscientious actor of the second 
rank. He was the original Zouave in Nos Intimes. 


Mr. P. T. Barnum, in announcing the conclusion of 
a short season at Gilmore’s Gardens, New York, waxes 
eloquent both upon the attractiveness of the circus, and 
the tendency of such exhibitions to advance the moral 
welfare of his patrons. “ As,” he says, “I intend this 
season to convey my complete show, with all its newly- 
acquired magnificence, through the country on one hundred 
elegant steel railroad palace cars, belonging exclusively to 
me, and as I purpose travelling even as far as distant Texas, 
my stay in New Yor‘ must, in consequence, be limited to 
avery brief time. But few more opportunities will be 
extended to the great metropolitan public to witness this 
the chief of all my efforts to supply healthy mental recrea- 


I 





tion, sound physical pleasure, and commendable human 
gratification.” 


THE comedy La Cle dOr, by M. Octave Feuillet and M. 
Gillet, with music by M. Eugéne Gautier, is so highly 
esteemed at the Thédtre Lyrique, where it was recently 
accepted, that the directors have decided to put off the 
representation until the autumn. The piece is an adap- 
tation to the stage of the well-known romance, and is of 
a kind which Monsigny and Grétry made popular in their 
times. The second act, which is divided into three parts, 
morning, noon, and evening, is exceedingly pretty—thanks 
in some measure to pretty Breton airs and dances. 


Mr. Jonn T. Raymonp, as may be seen from our 
American advices, will, it is understood, pay us a visit in 
the course of the summer. There is good reason to believe 
that his advent will be a pleasure and his departure a pain 
among theatrical circles. ‘This rather diminutive actor, 
with his genial manner and humorous conversation, is what 
Dr. Johnson would have called an “eminently clubbable” 
man, and even if he were not a member of the Lotus Club 
he would readily gain access to the theatrical circles of 
London. Mr. Sothern, when at the helm of the Haymarket 
Theatre, endeavoured to attract him to London, but with- 
out success. 

Tue sum of £6,000, for which the Queen’s Theatre was 
insured in the Northern Assurance Company’s Office, 
has been paid to the directors of the Theatre Company. 
Two policies for £1,000 each were also held from other 
Insurance Companies, and one of these will shortly be paid 
to the insurers. Since the destruction of the theatre the 
directors have had various meetings with reference to the 
future occupation of the site, and it has now been resolved 
not to rebuild the structure, but to dispose of the site and 
the walls of the theatre still remaining on it. Several 
circus proprietors have, we learn, already opened negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the ground. 


Mo iter. DurresneE was the Eryphile in the recent perform- 
ance at the Odéon Theatre of Jphigénie en Aulide. The 
directors refused to let her have a dress in which she wished 
to appear. Not to be defeated, she went to the director of 
the Théatre Francais, M. Perrin, who at once allowed her 
to select any dress from the wardrobe of that theatre for the 
purpose. Consequently, it was in a Frangais dress that 
Malle. Dufresne appeared at the Odéon. 


Prince Bismarck recently wrote a letter in relation to 
a photograph in which he and Lucca were represented as 
sitting in close proximity. He said the picture was taken 
as a joke, and added, “The Frau von Rhaden (Lucca), 
although a singer, is a lady, and as irreproachable as 
myself!” Mdlle. Lucca has not yet instituted proceedings 
for libel. 

Mr. Epmunp Yates, if report be true, has been 
guilty of punning. He was recently asked what he 
thought of the attack which Mr. Hollingshead had thought 
proper to make on the Zimes. “O temporao Morris,” he 
replied, smiling in his own peculiar way, and gracefully 
shrugging his shoulders. 


Mr. Bancrort has again proved that he is not insensible 
to the influence of the Press. Mr. Charles Sugden has 
been at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre since last autumn, 
and next season Mr. John Clayton will be a member of the 
same company. 


Wuen Mr. Neville first showed himself as the parson in 


the Scuttled Ship, his marvellous resemblance to Monseignor 
Capel somewhat staggered us, but when he put his broad- 


brimmed parson’s billycock hat on all on one side, @ la Rousby 
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or Gainsborough, we own to have been completely floored. 
Perhaps Mr. Neville was thinking of the way Buckingham 
or le Chevalier Bon-bon de Gruyére would don a felt. 


THosE who hold that Shakspere and Fletcher wrote the 
Two Noble Kinsmen will have a formidable antagonist to 
meet next year, when Professor Delius intends to write a 
paper on the subject. The Professor’s opinions are made 
known in outline through the medium of the new volume 
of the German Shakspere Society’s Year Book. 


His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
went twice last week to see the Pink Dominos. 


THE allusions in Shakspere to flowers, fruits, and even 
vegetables have been collected by a lady, and will be pub- 
lished in a week or two by Mr. Sclater, of Manchester. 


M. Ernest Lecouvié has completed a comedy in four 
acts, the name of which is not at present known. The 
piece will be played at first in the country, by a troupe 
organised and directed by M. Leotand. The first repre- 
sentation would take place on Sunday last at Versailles. 


‘ M. Gaston Serpette, the composer of La Branche 
Cassée, is engaged upon an operette in three acts, to be 
produced next winter at the Bouffes Parisiens. 


A coMEDY in three acts, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
has just been read to the company of the Variétés, and will 
be played at the end of September. 

Ir seems probable that M. Frédéric Mistral’s charming 
poem of “ Calendal” will be used by M. Paul Ferrier and 
M. Henri Maréchal as the groundwork of a new opera. 


Mr. DAty, of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
announces that at the end of Miss Neilson’s engagement 
there, he will produce the Thédtre Francais Rome Vaincue 
under the name of Vesta, with Miss Fanny Davenport as 
the blind grandmother. The season at the Fifth Avenue 
will end on the 2nd proximo with a benefit to Mr, Stephon 
Fiske. 


Mr. Monracve has signed another engagement to play 
at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. He is to receive three 
hundred dollars a week, and be at liberty to “ star.” 

Tue Lydia Thompson company will play at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, in August. 

Ir is believed that Mr. Lester Wallack will pay us a 
visit during the summer. 

Mr. ALFRED SpatpinG, of the Middle Temple, has been 
placed on the committee of the new Shakspere Society. 





THE STAGE AT A DISADVANTAGE. 


——_1e——_— 


ae as we were rejoicing over the fact, or perhaps 

we should rather say the rumour, that Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert had decided to abstain from taking Miss H. 
Hodson’s pamphlet into court, came the discussion in 
Chancery, under Vice-Chancellor Malins, of a 
certain contract between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Chatterton. We are congratulating ourselves that 
unpleasant speeches and ill-tempered conduct were not to 
be submitted to the consideration of a jury, when we 
were staggered to find actor and manager at loggerheads, 
and unable to settle their private differences until a 
judge had publicly called in question the claim 
of the one to be thought a gentleman, and the claim 
of the other to be held a capable man of business. As 
the Haymarket disputants are representative people in 
their profession, so are the quarrellers of the Princess’s ; 


and it may fairly be deduced by the outside world that 





their behaviour is a sample, favourable rather than 
otherwise, of the manners and customs of the “ profes- 
sionals ” of the day. 

With the merits of the dispute between the American 
actor and the London manager we have here nothing 
to do, nor need we concern ourselves with the justice, 
substantial or otherwise, of Vice-Chancellor Malins’ 
devision with regard to the contract in question. It 
has indeed been suggested by ill-natured people that 
the chief value of this judge’s rulings lies in the indica- 
tion of final triumph on appeal which they afford to 
the unsuccessful suitor; but it now seems scarcely likely 
that the whole result will, after the fashion of “ Ledger 
v. Ray,” be reversed. Probably the worthy Vice-Chan- 
cellor was right in deliberately expressing disapproval 
of the conduct of Mr. Jefferson, whilst on a point of 
law he decided in his favour; and possibly Mr. Chat- 
terton really deserves our pity for the unsatisfactory 
outcome of his lawsuit. The whole matter possesses 
as little genuine public interest as does Mr. Gilbert’s 
objection to Miss Hodson’s playing in his pieces. 

Unfortunately, however, there is one point of view 
from which the public does regard with interest these 
stage quarrels — the point of view from which 
to young playgoers a visit “ behind the scenes” ap- 
pears desirable, and an introduction to a stage-player 
is anxiously schemed after and obtained. This point of 
view is that of sheer curiosity—the curiosity which 
makes us snatch eagerly at any detail of the private 
life of a public man or woman. People like to read in 
print the terms of the engagement of a favourite actor, 
just as they like to stare at him when they chance to 


recognise him in the street. They love to pull aside’ 


the corner of the veil, and they watch with an atten- 
tion wholly disproportionate to the intrinsic importance 
of the subject any disclosure of the life and work which 
goes on in theatres when the doors are closed to the 
outside world. Human nature is after all very human 
off the stage as well as on it; and it would be Utopian 
to look for the time when this personal animosity shall 
no longer be felt and displayed. Scraps of fact, as 
given in the police-courts and before the judges, will 
always be eagerly gathered and studied whenever they 
tell more about actors and actresses, authors and 
managers, than can be learned by a visit to pit or stalls. 
An audience is always ready and waiting for every 
performance of the kind, however discreditable and 
however unfortunate it may happen to be. 

It would, of course, be equally Utopian to desire 
that the business and professional relationships of those 
connected with the stage should be so conducted as to 
preclude the occurrence of occasional disagreements and 
differences. These there must always be, until a mira- 
culous change in the conduct of theatres is worked. 
But we would suggest for the benefit of those whom it 
may concern that without the intervention of any 
miracle whatever these disagreements might be made 
far less injurious than they at present are to the social 
reputation of the dramatic calling. 

In the first place we would point out the folly of 
leaving important arrangements such as that between 
a leading manager and a popular actor to a form of 
contract which is pronounced by high legal authority 
to be both “vague and uncertain.” Phrases such as 
“mutual privilege of extension,” and a medium of 
communication such as the curt telegram, should surely 
not be relied upon in cases like these; and it is a 
thousand pities to leave a loop-hole for argument 
concerning the “ honourable interpretation ”* of a 
business agreement. The fact is that many managers, 
actors, and dramatic authors, are satisfied with a loose 
and happy-go-lucky conduct of their undertaking ; 
and this, while pleasant enough so long as things go 
smoothly, is fatal to comfort so soon as any disturbing 
element is introduced. 

In the second place, it seems to us that the habit of 
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constantly appealing to the public for its verdict on 
questions of art makes those connected with the stage 
far too anxious to carry before the same tribunal 
matters which should be settled “out of Court” and 
also out of the columns of the newspaper. The result 
is a natural one, no doubt, but none the less is it to be 
deprecated. The actor or author who is for ever trot- 
ting out his private grievances iv communications to 
press, the manager or actress who can never abstain from 
rushing to law on the slightest provocation—these unwit- 
tingly do immense harm to their calling, and rarely do 
any good to themselves. Their letters frequently convey 
to those necessarily ignorant of the whole facts of 
their case, an impression the very reverse of that which 
they wish to give. Their law-suits invariably bring 
out all sorts of facts and details which are the last 
they care to have published to the world. A reference 
to a common friend would in nine cases out of ten be 
more satisfactory than an appeal toa jury of trades- 
people, or to a judge who occupies himself in finding out 
the terms on which a “ star” is engaged, and in wonder- 
ing “ how theatrical managers make any profit at all.” 
In many case it is certain that the settlement of these 
differences either purely technical or purely personal is 
to be deeply regretted, and that its apparent tendency 
to become more frequent should be guarded against by 
all who are pained to see the stage at a disadvantage. 








THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


— #0 oe —_ 


E can scarcely wonder that, amongst many well- 
meaning members and friends of the dramatic 
profession, considerable regret as well as dissatisfaction 
should have been aroused by the sudden collapse of the 
institution at Woking devoted to the support of poor 
players too ill or too old to continue their work. 
Besides a vague feeling that a chance has here been 
lost, there is the very natural fear lest the public shall 
for the future hesitate to help those who have in tiis 
instance proved so singularly incapable of helping them- 
selves. There can be no doubt that whatever may, on 
theoretical grounds, be the advisability of founding a 
charity such as this, the particular institution in question 
might, under more judicious and business-like manage- 
ment, have attained for itself the practical success 
evidenced by continued existence. If those connected 
with the Dramatic College had not at one time tried to 
do too much, whilst at another they dwarfed their own 
undertaking, the place might have flourished after its 
fashion, and might in days to come have become the nucleus 
of some worthier effort to effect its kindly object. To 
talk as some have done of theatrical jealousies and petty 
feelings as the cause of the downfall of the charity 
is, we think, to display a lack of knowledge of human 
nature. The profession whose members are so ex- 
ceptionally good and generous to one another when- 
ever sickness or want calls for openhanded generosity 
would be in the last degree unlikely to destroy a 
dramatic charity in the manner insinuated. If the 
Dramatic College had by its results proved itself worthy 
of being supported, support would most assuredly have 
been forthecming, and the fault of the profession at 
large lay in sacrificing too much rather than too little 
in aid of the end in question. 

The aim of the charity was a mistake, its conduct 
was a blunder, and its prolonged existence in its original 
form would have been a misfortune, and it is with no 
acute regret that we should write requiescat in pace on 
the tablet which alone might mark the site of what was 
once the Royal Dramatic College. The aim was 
mistaken, because actors and actresses when they are 
past their work do not care to be relegated to alms- 
houses to spend there the last years of their lives. If 








they have not been able to save sufficient money to 
prevent their being burdens upon their children or other 
relations, then they would prefer that charity should, if 
it will, step in and provide them a modest annuity 
which would enable them to live where they can be 
cared for by their private friends. We can imagine no 
existence more dreary than that of a set of old people 
placed in a sort of hospital where they cannot choose 
their companions, where they hear the same old 
anecdotes, and the same old reminiscences day after 
day, where monétony is inevitable, and where all 
individual tastes, and habits, and loves are inevitably 
crushed out. The assistance is kindly intended, but it 
takes an utterly wrong direction ; and less money spent 
in a different way would be productive of far more 
good. ; 

To the conduct of the charity,—its second mistake,— 
it would now be ungracious to allude in detail. Enough 
that for years past it has been vacillating, that it has 
never proved able to justify its original selection of site 
and of general method, and that the other day it showed 
the Dramatic College with a balance of £8 and a 
current deficit of over £300. After its lights, it has 
doubtless done what it could; but it has never come to 
any determination so wise as that which it arrived at 
when it determined to submit to the Court of Chancery 
a scheme for selling the College, pensioning the present 
annuitants, and winding-up the affairs of the institu- 
tion. So far the mistakes can readily be rectified, 
with a loss of no more than a certain sum of money, 
—money which might have been useful, no doubt, 
but which could, if occasion arose, be easily re- 
placed. But the mistaken light in which the Dramatic 
College has, in days gone by, so persistently placed the 
dramatic profession, will, we fear, take much longer to 
correct. It is never easy to disabuse the public mind 
of a strong impression, especially if that impression be 
an unfavourable one, and nothing could well be more 
unfavourable than the impression conveyed by the 
periodical exhibitions of mendicancy authorised on 
behalf of the College at its so-called fétes at the 
Crystal and Alexandra Palaces. We need not tell 
again the story of comedians turning themselves into 
buffoons at so much a head, of actresses thrusting 
button-hole flowers upon staring strangers, of sixpenny 
“receptions,” of noisy peep-shows, of “sells,” 
of noisy, vulgar joking, and of bedlamite folly 
generally. We need not recall the painful 
scenes which characterised the course and particularly 
the conclusion of these ill-advised fairs. They are 
happily things of the past, and our hearty wish is that 
they may be speedily forgotten. Like the College 
itself they were well-meant, and like it they failed ; but 
their failure involved far more harm than the failure of 
their object. Not only, too, was the whole atmosphere 
of these fétes unhealthy because thoroughly inimical to 
the self-respect of those connected with the stage; it 
was bad because those who breathed it, whether players 
or patrons of players, became impregnated with a low 
opinion of a high profession. The only possible justifi- 
cation for men and women holding themselves so cheap 
as this was to be found in the assumption that their art 
was not one which enabled them and their brother and sister 
artistes to live without having recourse to these pitiable 
stratagems. And it was not every one who could know, 
or be expected to know, that as a matter of fact re- 
spectable stage-players are, as a class, no more in need 
of charitable aid than are respectable people who follow 
any other calling. From all points of view it tends to 
the elevation of the actor’s calling that this fact should 
be recognised both by himself and by the public; and 
if only on the ground that we shall have no more 
Dramatic College Fétes to degrade the profession in its 
own eyes, we should rejoice rather than lament over 
the removal at any cost of a cause which might have 
led to their repetition. Charity, we know, coyereth a 
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multitude of sins; but no charity could cover such sins 
as those committed in the name of the Dramatic 
College, now happily deceased. 








M. FEBVRE. 


—=~o— 


HE arrival of this distinguished actor at the 
Gaiety Theatre will impart some interest to a 
brief account of his artistic career. Born in February, 
1834, he received an excellent education at the Brion 
Institution, where the course of study was the same as 
that of the famous Louis le Grand Lycée. At an early 
age he displayed a strong liking for the theatre, and 
his parents were not at all opposed to his wish to adopt 
the stage as a profession. Unhappily, his father fell 
into embarrassed circumstances, and was unable to give 
the young man that training at the Conservatoire 
which has proved so beneficial to most of the leading 
actors of France, and to the absence of which may be 
ascribed that terrible indistinctness of speech which is 
M. Febvre’s great fault. He had hardly emerged from 
his teens when he made his début at the little suburban 
theatre of Montparnasse, where he gained some know- 
ledge of his art by dint of practice. He soon longed 
for something better, and in 1856 he procured an 
engagement at the Havre Theatre, at the modest salary 
of 110 francs (£4. 8s.) a month. His first appearance 
there was very unfortunate, as he had to play two long 
parts at forty-eight hours’ notice, and so imperfectly 
did he know them that he created a_ very 
unfavourable impression. He spent a year at 
Havre, and made great progress. At that time 
the provincial theatres were the nurseries where 
young actors were trained for the Paris theatres, 
and wer? not, as is unfortunately the case now-a-days, 
almost cxclusively devoted to opera-bouffe, a species of 
performance little calculated to develop the histrionic 
powers of those who devote themselves to it. The re- 
pertory of the Havre Theatre was a vast one, com- 
prising every species of dramatic work, from tragedy to 
burlesque, and from the lightest of light comedy to 
the most sombre of melodramas. M. Febvre had 
to play all kinds of parts and benefited much by the 
practice. 

The failure of the manager of the Havre Theatre 
put an end to his engagement and induced him to 
try his fortune in Paris again. After brief engagements, 
which led to nothing, at the Ambigu, the Beau- 
marchais and the Porte Saint-Martin, he went to the 
Gaité, where the celebrated Frederick Lemaitre was then 
playing a series of his favourite parts. After the first 
performance of Le Sonneur de Saint Paul, in which 
M. Febvre played with the great melodramatic actor, 
the young artiste asked his old comrade whether his 
acting would do. ‘“ Yes, very well,” replied Lemaitre ; 
“drink a small glass of vitriol every evening, and 
yowll be perfect.” M. Febvre, however, had a soul 
above melodrama. His great ambition was to become a 
sociétuire of the Comédie Francaise. At that time, more 
than nowadays, the most certain path to that highest 
object of a French actor’s ambition lay through the 
Odéon, which had not then ceased to deserve iis alter- 
native title of the Second Théatre Frangais. To the 
Odéon M. Febvre accordingly repaired, in the autumn 
of 1857. Le Rocher de Sisyphe and Daniel Lambert, 
produced at that time, brought him into notice, but 
his first great success was achieved in Le Testament 
de César Girodot, in which he played the part of the 
young gandin Célestin with much verve and 
originality. In the creation of this realistic type, he 
for the first time displayed that talent for dress- 
ing a part by which he is now distinguished, 
nor did his rapid and indistinct utterance im- 





pair the performance, as a slight stutter was one of 
Célestin’s characteristics. So popular did his imper- 
sonation become, that Barriére borrowed M. Febvre 
from the Odéon to play a somewhat similar part in 
his Maison du pont Notre Dame, which was produced 
in the following year at the Ambigu. This further 
enhanced his reputation, and on his return to the Odéon 
he played several parts in the classical repertory, his 
Dorante in Les Fausses Confidences being especially 
worthy of mention. 

In 1861, M. Febvre transferred his services to the 
Vaudeville, where his début in About’s Mariages de 
Paris was not very successful. Soon afterwards, the 
production of Sardou’s Nos Intimes gave the actor a 
chance of which he fully availed himself. His sup- 
pressed passion in the great love scene was extremely 
effective, and the performance quite established his re- 
putation. Of the many plays in which he appeared 
during an engagement of nearly five years at this 
theatre, we may mention Les Ressources de Quinola, 
in which his wonderful make-up as Philip II. attracted 
much attention, though it was a part in which he had 
only a few words to speak; La Jewnesse de Mirabeau, 
in which he gave another instance of his extraordinary 
power of representing the external attributes of age, 
and in which he delivered the impetuous speeches 
assigned to Mirabeau with much fire and energy ; and 
finally La Famille Benoiton, in which he played for 
250 consecutive nights with great success. This tire- 
some repetition of the same part night after night for 
so long a period caused the actor to turn longing eyes 
to the Comédie Frangaise, the system of which excludes 
the possibility of a continuous long run, while the labours 
of the year are broken by many a refreshing leave of 
absence. 

The retirement of Maillard and Geffroy at length 
left a vacancy in the Maison de Moliére, and M. Febvre 
was engaged for a year on trial. He made his first ap- 
pearance at the Comédie Frangaise as Philip II. in Don 
Juan @Autriche. The severe and elegant accuracy 
of his costume was admired, and his kingly 
bearing was commended, but there was a universal 
outcry against his serious defects of diction, which were 
regarded as peculiarly objectionable in that home of 
elocution. He had the good sense to recognise the 
truth of the criticisms directed against him, and with 
the aid of M. Regnier, he set to work manfully to 
remedy his defects. In this he succeeded to some 
extent, but notwithstanding all his efforts, indistinctness 
of utterance still remains the great blemish which mars 
the excellence of his impersonations. On the Ist May, 
1867, he was appointed a sociétaire, with all the privi- 
leges of that much-coveted distinction. Since then 
there have been few new productions or revivals in 
which he has not taken part. To name all his successes 
would take up much space, and would hardly be inte- 
resting. Suffice it to mention two or three parts in 
which we have had the pleasure of seeing M. Febvre 
at the Frangais. Two years ago, when Le Demi Monde 
of M. Dumas fils was adopted into the repertory, 
M. Febvre was cast for Raymond de Nanjac, an honest 
officer of the African army, who is quite at sea in that 
corrupt society, and whose love for the worthless 


‘heroine the actor expressed with impetuous tenderness. 


His very defects aided him on this occasion, for his 
brusque manner and rapid utterance were admirably 
suited to this character, which is admitted to be one of 
his best creations. He gained still greater popularity 
in the same dramatist’s celebrated play, L’Htrangére, 
in which he acted with much spirit the rather melo- 
dramatic part of Clarkson, the American, who brings 
the strange play to an end by slaying the infamous 
vibrion. Many regard Clarkson as his greatest im- 
personation, while others prefer his Fritz Kobus in 
L Ami Fritz, as to the merits of which Londoners 
have now an opportunity of judging for themselves. 
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MISS HODSON AND MR. GILBERT. 


“R. GILBERT, “acting under the advice of two 
N eminent counsel,” has now published a reply to 
the charges brought against him by Miss Hodson. He 
says that in 1873, at the very earnest request of that 
lady, he dramatised Ought We to Visit Her? for the 
Royalty Theatre. The rehearsals generally had resulted 
in disagreements between them, and at the last rehearsal 
there was a dispute of which he says no more than that 
it had the effect of making him extremely angry. 
Under the influence of strong excitement, he described 
the occurrence to a lady in words which, on reflec- 
tion, appeared to him to be stronger than 
the occasion warranted. At Miss Hodson’s desire, 
conveyed to him through the medium of her 
solicitor, he at once withdrew them. Though he 
had mentioned the matter only to the lady referred to, 
Miss Hodson thought fit to distribute the letter not 
only to her personal friends, but to all the leading 
members of the dramatic profession in London. The 
letter also appeared in a weekly paper. From that 
time until December last he carefully avoided all per- 
sonal intercourse with Miss Hodson. When she applied 
to him for his consent to play Ought We to Visit Her? 
at Liverpool, he declined to hold any communication 
with her, but gave her manager the required permission. 
It was a matter of indifference to him whether 
Miss Hodson played in his pieces or not, provided 
he was not called upon to enter personal rela- 
tions with her. He avoided her, not with the view 
of injuring her in her profession, but in furtherance of 
what he conceived to be his own interest. In Decem- 
ber last he was induced to depart from this rule. 
Pygmalion and Galatea was to be revived at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Buckstone suggested that 
Miss Hodson should play Cynisca. The theatre had only 
recently reverted to Mr. Buckstone after Mr. J.S. Clarke’s 
management, and Mr. Gilbert had no idea that Miss 
Hodson was a member of the company. In fact, he 
believed that Mr. Buckstone proposed to engage her 
specially for the part. By his agreement with the 
theatre the cast of the piece was left entirely in Mr. 
Gilbert’s hands, and he naturally preferred a lady to 
whom he could communicate his views. He 
therefore objected to the nomination of Miss 
Hodson, adding, “I could give you at length 
excellent reasons why she may never play in 
a piece of mine again.” Mr. Buckstone imme- 
diately engaged another actress, and this con- 
firmed Mr. Gilbert’s idea that Miss Hodson was not 
engaged at the theatre. Meeting Mr. F. A. Marshall 
at the Criterion Theatre a few days afterwards, he 
believed he told him that he should never consent to 
her playing in any piece of his in which it would be 
necessary that he should meet her face to face. 
Having received a letter from Miss Hodson’s solicitors, 
threatening an action, Mr. Gilbert explained the cir- 
cumstances at length to Mr. Marshall, who wrote, 
“You have given me a perfectly clear and frank 
explanation of the matter, and I lear for 
the first time, that, while objecting to Miss Hodson, 
you were in utter ignorance of the fact that she was 
engaged at the theatre. Therefore, you were only 
doing what I admitted I should most probably 
have done in your place, and what you were quite justi- 
fied in doing—namely, objecting to an actress proposed 
for one of the chief parts.” Hearing that Miss Hodson 
wis a member of the Haymarket company, and ascer- 
taining that Mr. Buckstone was under an obligation to 
her, Mr. Gilbert at once waived his objection provided 
that she would consent to meet him on an amicable footing 
for the purposes of rehearsal. Mr. Buckstone then wrote 
to Miss Hodson :—* ‘The only reason for Mr. Gilbert’s 
objection to your playing Cynisca was that you and he 
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were not upon terms. He never in any way gave any 
other cause for his objection, and with his full con- 
currence I offer you the part.” This letter does 
not appear in the actress’s pamphlet. Miss 
Hodson, however, claimed Galatea, on the ground that 
she was “ leading lady.” Thereupon Miss Marion Terry 
surrendered the part, and Mr. Gilbert withdrew his ob- 
jection to Miss Hodson playing it. Satisfied with this 
concession, Miss Hodson reverted to the part of Cynisca, 
and the rehearsals began. Mr. Gilbert, anxious that his 
demeanour towards Miss Hodson at rehearsal should 
be placed beyond all question, wrote to Mr. Howe:— 
“Take notice that my conduct towards Miss Hodson at 
rehearsal will be characterised by proper courtesy and 
a due regard for her professional position, and I shall 
feel much obliged if you will at once check me if I 
should happen to be betrayed into any act or word 
which may smack of discourtesy towards that lady. 
But, on the other hand, I must claim to be protected 
from the consequences of any unwillingness on her part 
to meet my reasonable requests, and in the event of any 
difficulty arising I purpose to be guided entirely by 
your opinion.” Miss Hodson declares that Mr. Gilbert’s 
manner to her at the rehearsals was a studied insult. 
Ina letter written on the 16th March Mr. Howe says :— 
“ T expected from the manner the rehearsals were 
conducted that all grievances were removed.” Pyg- 
malion was played, and it was determined to revive 
the Palace of Truth. Mr. Gilbert suggested that 
Miss Hodson should play Mirza, and Miss M. Terry 
Zeolide, the parts being of equal value. If Miss 
Hodson played Zeolide, as from her position she was 
entitled to do, there would be no one in the theatre 
competent to play Mirza. Miss Hodson expressed 
her readiness to play Mirza, but subsequently 
changed her mind, and claimed Zeolide, which 
in the meantime had been assigned to Miss 
Marion Terry. To this demand Mr. Gilbert 
absolutely declined to accede. Mr. Gilbert next deals 
with the circumstances under which Miss Hodson’s 
name was finally excluded from the cast of the Palace 
of Truth, and publishes a correspondence to which 
Miss Hodson does not allude in her pamphlet. Mr. 
Buckstone requested Mr. Gilbert to write a three- 
act comedy for the autumn season, telling him at the 
same time that he did not intend to renew Miss 
Hodson’s engagement, which, in the ordinary course of 
events, would expire on the Ist June. Mr. Gilbert 
expressed his willingness to write for Miss Hodson if 
he should alter his mind on the point, but he said that 
no consideration would induce him to do so. Mr. 
Buckstone seems to have intimated to Miss Hodson 
that her services would not be required next season, and 
Miss Hodson, who was at that time on ostensibly 
friendly terms with Mr. Gilbert, as one of her letters 
shows, said in reply that she “ knew perfectly well that 
the alterations respecting her was owing to his 
manceuvres. This man,” she added, “has long perse- 
cuted me, and has publicly stated that he would drive 
me out of any theatre; and whenever I threaten him 
with legal proceedings he abjectly apologises, and 
promises not to renew the offence. But he is 


incorrigible.” Now Mr. Buckstone had previously 
written a letter to the effect that Mr. Gilbert 
had not at any time acted in opposition to 
Miss Hodson’s interest. This letter Mr. Gilbert 


sent to Miss Hodson, insisting that on several occasions 
he had gone out of his way to show he had not been 
actuated by any unfriendly feeling towards her, and 
expressing his “ most earnest desire” that the matter 
between them might be referred to a jury. To this 
letter Miss Hodson sent a reply, in which she said, with 
reference to Mr. Buckstone’s letter, “ You are fully 
capable of either having dictated it to him or of having 
forged it to suit your own purposes.” On receiving 
this letter Mr. Gilbert told Mr. Buckstone that he 
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would never, on any consideration whatever, consent 
to meet Miss Hodson again, and this was the 
reason that she did not appear in the Palace 
of Truth. Of this correspondence Miss Hodson 
makes no mention in her pamphlet. In concluding 
his pamphlet, of which the foregoing is a summary, 
Mr. Gilbert quotes the denials, recently published in 
The Theatre, from Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe, and 
calls upon Miss Hodson to produce some of the letters 
which she professes to quote from or consult when her 
pamphlet was written. Mr. Gilbert denies that Miss 
Hodson ever commenced an action against him, that he 
made promises that by any latitude of construction 
could be regarded as pledges of amendment, or that 
he pledged himself that “she should never again have 
to complain of his behaviour”; and he “leaves the 
matter with perfect confidence in the hands of those 
members of the profession to whom Miss Hodson has 
thought fit to appeal.” 


The controversy between Miss Hodson and Mr. Gilbert 
still goes on. The former writes :— 


Three weeks ago Mr. Gilbert published two letters in reply 
to the pamphlet wnich I had circulated respecting his behaviour 
towards me. In these letters he said that te should not trouble 
you with any detailed reply to the misstatements contained in 
my pamphlet because he had referred it to his solicitors. At the 
same time, he enclosed communications from Mr. Buckstone and 
Mr. Howe, which in no way affected the credibility of the 
letters that I had received from these gentlemen, and that I had 
embodied in my pamphlet. A fortnight ago he wrote to say that 
he should decline to gratify me by any further discussion in the 
columns of a newspaper, and that if he were advised by his solici- 
tors that the letters which he had published from Mr. Howe and 
Mr. Buckstone were sufficient to exonerate him he could well 
afford to let the matter rest where it was, whilst if, on the other 
hand, he was advised that it was necessary that he should place 
the matter before a jury, he should most certainly do so. A 
week ago he wrote again to inform your readers that he was 
advised not to bring an action, not because his character had been 
exonerated, but because the action could not be tried for some 
months ! 

All probability of either his or my statements being subjected 
to the test of a judicial inquiry having thus disappeared, and his 
assurance to me having vanished, that, if I ventured to make 
public a statement respecting his behaviour, however ey it 
might be to him to commence an action against me, I should lay 
myself open “ to legal proceedings of the most stringent kind,” he 
indulged in the somewhat bold statement that my allegation that 
he had already twice apologised to me was “utterly untrue,” 
and that if I could show that the second apology had been made, 
he would contribute 100 guineas to a charity. 

The following letter from Mr. George Lewis, my solicitor, is, 
I think, evidence, that what I have asserted respecting these 


apologies is not “utterly untrue :”— 


“10, Ely-place, Holborn, 
“Miss H. Hopson. “17th May, 1877. 
“Dear Miss Hodson,—I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 15th inst., inclosing to me copy of the ) 4 newspaper, and 
asking me to give you certain information, which I have much 
pleasure in forwarding. 

“The first apology, signed by Mr. Gilbert, speaks for itself. It 
was written after much deliberation, and a lengthened conversa- 
tion, in which Mr. Gilbert acknowledged himself to be entirely in 
the wrong, and pressed upon you to accept the apology, and not 
to bring an action against him. I certainly understood in that 
conversation that Mr, Gilbert withdrew unreservedly the slande- 
rous language of which you complained, and further expressed to 
you, both in writing and verbally, his great regret that he should 
have uttered it. 

“ With reference to the second question, the letter addressed by 
Mr. Gilbert to me has been mislaid, and although I have taken 
oa trouble to find it, I have, at present, been unable to do so. 

ly remembrance of that letter, and of what preceded it, is as 
follows :—Mr. Montague Williams called upon me on behalf of 
Mr. Gilbert after the receipt of my letter of complaint, dated 27th 
November, 1876, and expressed on behalf of Mr. Gilbert his great 
regret that Mr. Gilbert should have again given you cause of 
offence, and said, if there was any recurrence of such conduct, he 
certainly would never again interfere for Mr. Gilbert. I certainly 
understood by Mr. Williams’s communication to me and Mr. 
Gilbert’s letter, that he, for the second time, fully apologised to 

ou. 
ae It was in consequence of Mr. Williams’s visit and Mr. Gil- 
bert’s letter, that you withdrew from me the instructions to 
bring an action for slander against Mr. Gilbert.—Believe me, dear 
Miss Hodson, yours sincerely, 

“ GrorcE Lewis.” 


Perhaps Mr. Gilbert will be good enough to forward to you the 





promised 100 guineas, to be handed over, at your discretion, to 
| charity connected with the theatrical profession. 

, can make allowance for the difficulties of the position, in 
which Mr. Gilbert has placed himself, and I can fully understand 
that he prefers to deal with my precise statement of facts, sup- 

rted by as precise documentary evidence, by means of vague, 
oose assertions, and letters written to him by gentlemen under 
his influence, and meekly anxious to tone down communications 
previously addressed to me by them; but I think, that your 
readers will concur with me in the opinion, that it is hardly 
fair fighting on his part to he always ready with an apology, in 
order to evade an action: and a public exposure in a Court of 
Law, and when the action has been withdrawn, to accuse me of 
untruth, if I assert that the apology, which led to the withdrawal, 
was given, 


To this letter Mr. Gilbert replies, under date the 
Junior Carlton Club, May 19th :— 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Lewis should have mislaid the letter 
upon which the verification of Miss Hodson’s statement depends. 
Fortunately, however, I have a pressed copy of the letter in my 
letter-book. I will send Mr. Lewis a copy, and he will at once 
admit that he is entirely mistaken in supposing that I expressed 
any regret, or offered any apology, for my share in the transac- 
tion. In that letter I expressly stated—I quote from memory— 
that I had not at any time placed such restrictions on Miss 
Hodson “as would practically prevent her from following her 
profession,” and I expressed my readiness to allow Miss Hodson 
to play in my pieces provided that she consented to meet me on 
an amicable footing for the purposes of rehearsal. The letter- 


book is open to Mr. Lewis's inspection at any time that he may 
appoint. 





THE COOKE BEQUEST. 


N R. H. M. CUMMINS explains in Mayfair how the Cooke 
bequest “failed to be a source of encouragement to native 
dramatic authorship or to the ‘poor player.’ The sum of £2,000 . 
Three per Cent. Annuities was left to the office-bearers of the 
Dramatic College, to be held by them and their successors in 
erpetuity, the interest to accumulate for two or three years, or 
onger at their discretion, and to be given as a prize for the best 
drama. The prize being awarded, the drama was to be sold, or 
licences for its representation granted, and the proceeds were to 
be applied to the general purposes of the Institution. In the 
selection of the prize drama, directions were given that some 
disinterested person of competent taste and judgment should 
be chosen to assist the Master and Wardens of the College 
in their award. In the first competition they sought the assistance 
of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, and, out of twenty-five plays sent in, 
the prize was awarded to True to the Core. The licences for the 
representation of True to the Core brought the Dramatic College 
in upwards of £500 the first year. When the time came for 
the second prize drama to be selected, no ‘disinterested person 
of competent taste and judgment’ assisted them, and a play 
was selected that could not be put on the stage! Mr. T. P. 
Cooke also bequeathed £1,000, the interest of which was 
to provide a dinner, annually, for the nsioners ; and 
‘patrons of the drama and well-wishers of the Co'lege’ were to 
be invited, in the hope that amongst the guests some might be 
impressed with the good done by the Institution, and follow his 
example. In the year 1872, the Master and Wardens applied to 
the Master of the Rolls (without giving any notice of their inten- 
tion to the executors or to the family of T. P. Cooke) for power to 
divert these bequests, and power was given to appropriate the 
funds to the general — of the College; but be arguments 
were used to induce the Master of the Rolls to give such a power I 
do not know, butI believe that it was represented that the bequests 
were no source of revenue, and as it was Mr. Cooke’s intention to 
benefit the College, it would suit them better to have the bird in 
the hand than the two in the bush. They, however, succeeded in 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg.” 








NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


A’ the last meeting of this society, held on the 11th inst., Mr. 
F. J. Furnivall, the Director, in the chair, two papers were 
read—l. “On the Songs of Shakspere,” by the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth ; and 2. “On he Triple Endings in the Fletcher pov of 
Henry VIII.,” by Mr. Furnivall. Against Mr. Swinburne’s 
assertion that there were no triple endings in the Fletcher 
additions to Shakspere’s play, Mr. Furnivall showed, not only 
that there were such ph 0 19 but that they were present in 
almost the same proportion as in the Knight of Malta (assigned to 
Fletcher alone by Mr. Swinburne), probably of the same date as 
Henry VITI., 1618; and as in The Little French Lawyer, which 
Mr. Swinburne had declared to be, “in style and execution 
throughout, perfect Fletcher.” Mr. Furnivall also showed that 
the Fletcher part of Henry VIII. contained his characteristic 
heavy ak. or final extra syllable, so that Mr. Swinburne’s 


argument against Mr. Spedding’s assignment of part of Henry 
VIII. to Fletcher was groundless. 

















The Opera commences at 8.30. 
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Bills of the Play. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 


ROYAL 
RIGOLETTO. 


Mdile. Albani and Signor Gayarré. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

Wednesday next, May 23, Drnoran; 
Madame Adelina Patti (her third appear- 
ance this season) and Signor Marini. 
Thursday next, May 24, In Fravro 
Maaico; Madame d’Angeri and Signor 
Pavani. Friday next, May 25 [(first 
time this season), TANNHAUSER Madlle. 
Albani and Signor Curpi. Saturday rext, 
May 26, Don Grovannt; Madame Adelina 
Patti (her fourth appearance this season) 
and Signor Marini. 

Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 





HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini (her second 
sppenrenee this season) and Signor Carrion 
(his second appearance). 

Thursday next, May 24, Ropert LE 
DraBLE; Madame Katti Lannei, and 
Signor Fancelli (his first appearance in that 
character). Saturday next, May 26, 
Faust; Madame Christine Nilsson and 
Signor GiJlandi. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at 8.80. 
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PHEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 

THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

: At 9, 

THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 

Braid, Everill, Clark; Mesdames Chip- 

— Marion Terry, Irwin, and Annie 
afontaine. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON, 

Mr. 8. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.8. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 

ROBERT MACATRE, 
Martinetti Troupe. 


JRINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 

; THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marte 
Witton (Mrs. BANcrorr). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho iiesurap. 
At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 
TURKO. 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, &c. ; 
Misses Marian West, well, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, &ce. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NeEvit1e, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





YCEUM THEATRE 
At 7.15, 
INTRIGUE. 


. At 8, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 


At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom ye and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHn HoLuiInGsHeEAD. 
At 8.30, 
VAMI FRITZ. 
MM. Febvre, Libert, Richez, Lacroix, 


Gontran, &c.; Mdlles. Lody, Maes, 
Godin, &e. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorRNE. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.45, 
MAMMON. 
Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon ; 
Misses F. Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swan- 














borough. 
TOODLES. 
Mr. John 8. Clarke; Misses Venne, 
Turner. And 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
Messrs. Marius, G. Leitch, ec. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
BROWNE THE MARTYR. 
At 8, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. Ryder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. Vincent, and E. 
Righton; Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 











i} OYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At 7, 
A QUIET FAMILY. 

Miss F, Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 

At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, Xe. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 


ReYAL ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. Joun Woon. 
At 7.30, 
EXTREMES MEET. 


At 8.15, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, Beveridge, 
Clifford Cooper, Frank Hall, Hamilton, 
Winstanley, Herbert, &c.; Mesdames 
Maria Daly, Pattison, M. Milton; Ada 








Morgan, and Mrs, John Wood, 





@ara Basket. 


Rn.) £: 0-7 BR NYS 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 


New York City. 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT, 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
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M& e Seika nw FOOoOLeE 
= GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





M* EDWARD TERRY. 


ProvinciaL Tour. 





M® JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
Address— 
Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-terrace. 





N R. HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





MB. FURNEAUX COOK, 
FOLLY THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 





} ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 





ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Address, 232, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ISS MAGGIE MOORE 
and Mr. J. C. WILLLAMSON. 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 








\ ISS NELLY HARRIS, 
Disengaged. 

Amateur Performances. 
Address, 8, Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 
square, W.C. 

Agent, Mr. Blackmore. 





Miss MARIA HARRIS, 
HWAYMARKET THEATRE, 





Miss KATE FIELD, 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
in her Comedietta of 
“Extremes Meet.” 





Mi: J. H. BARNES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 
GAIETY Matinées. 





Junior Garrick Club. 


M R. ODELL. Address, 
7 


M R. GEORGE HONEY, 
PRINCE OF WALES’s THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 








HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 


Address, 206, Euston-road. 








Me: CHARLES HARCOURT, 
HayMarker THEATRE. 
Address— 
Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 


ME: R.° DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, : 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. — . 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 











NOTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 


addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 
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_ TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


) ua 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tromas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work uvon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and inform»tion.”—Era. 
“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Ast/eys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, IHenger, 
Sangers, Se. 


1 \Tpn 1 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 
**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume. full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are partmees | in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 


‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.’’ —Public Opinion. 

“Ig a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 





SER MONS rrom SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rey. PAXTON HOOD, 
are now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 


GR tscellanesus, 
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| jeaee $3 EFFERVESCING 
VOICE. LOZENGES, 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, Oxford-street, W. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfe-tly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seea on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL &@Q,, 
LONDON, W.C. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


i consequence of difficulties 

having arisen with regard to the 
ey of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists ens been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 


8. B. Bancrort, 
J. Boosey, 


CuarLes MatHews, 
Joun Murpny, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGet, 
F. B. Cnaiterton, |J. R. Poancnét, 

J. S. Crarkr, CuHarues SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLLivan, 
JOHN Hare, Artna’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawktns,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toor, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KELLy, EpmMuND YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
WIituiAmM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 


Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committec. 


Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
WC., and Published at the Office of - Tug 
THEATRE,” 81, Great Queen-strect, London,— 
Tuxspay, May 22, 1877. 











